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promptly settled on terms which met most of the miners'
demands. It was thus promptly shown that the outlawry of
strikes, while it might be effective against small groups, could
not be successfully enforced against any big Trade Union
whose members were engaged in essential war work.
However, the example of the South Wales Miners was not
followed elsewhere. Most of the Trade Union leaders were
ardent supporters of the war, and were not prepared to resort
to strike action even if the Government refused to redress their
grievances. Nevertheless, the success of the South Wales strike
did cause wages in other trades to be advanced more rapidly
than before; for the Government and the employers were
alarmed at the possibility that, unless the fall in real wages
were arrested, the Trade Union leaders might be unable to
hold their followers in check.
The South Wales Miners3 strike was not, indeed, the first
war-time strike of importance, though it was the first in which
the numbers ran into hundreds of thousands. As early as
February 1915 the Clyde engineering shops had been brought
to a stand by a widespread unofficial strike, called in defiance
of the national officials of the Unions concerned. At the time
of the outbreak of war the Clyde engineers had been bound
down by a three-year agreement which was due to expire at
the beginning of 1915. This had prevented them from secur-
ing the advances which had accrued to most other groups
between 1912 and 1914; and they had been long preparing
to demand a substantial advance. But, when the time arrived,
the employers argued that the men ought to wait until the war
was over before pressing their major demands, and to rest
content meanwhile with a merely nominal increase.
Protracted negotiations followed, the employers using every
device to delay matters. At length the Clyde workers* patience
gave out, and an unofficial strike began. To conduct it, the
workers created a Central Withdrawal of Labour Committee.
The Government issued orders to the men to resume work at
once; but at this time the Munitions Act had not been passed,
and not even in theory were any legal means of coercion
available. The strikers defied the order; but the Executive
Council of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers hurried to